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the citations under which occupy nearly nine columns, an amount of 
space which probably ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
think absolutely wasted, but which contains lexical and grammatical 
material of no small value. Here is to be found more than one 
instance of that emphatic use of the word — unrecognized by the 
dictionaries, but not infrequent in writings of the Elizabethan time — 
which is traceable to its etymological identity with the numeral one. 
" 'T is but a kiss I beg " (that is, a single kiss, one kiss), says Venus 
to the coy Adonis. So also in Sonnet 75 we find the same intensive 
sense : " Clean starved for a look." Compare Hamlet's inquiry, in 
the fencing scene with Laertes, "These foils have all a length?" 
Compare also the Scottish ae, the modern representative of the older 
form ane; as in Burns's familiar line, "Ae fond kiss, and then we sever." 
We cannot conclude without echoing the words of Thomas Thorpe, 
and wishing " the only begetter " of this excellent Concordance " all 
happiness and that eternity promised by our ever-living poet." But 
she must not be content to rest here. She has something more than 
patient assiduity : she has talents and abundant leisure that should 
not remain unemployed. Having shown that she knows how to use 
them to the best advantage, let her remember that noblesse oblige. 
May we not hope, that, in furtherance of the large task her husband 
has set himself to perform, and is performing so admirably, but can 
hardly expect to complete, she will give us a new variorum edition 
of Shakespeare's Poems 1 



7. — A History of France down to the Year 1453. By G. W. Kitchin, 
M. A., formerly Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. At the Claren- 
don Press. 1873. 

This book is a considerable improvement on the ordinary school- 
history of English production. Mr. Kitchin is, it is true, a little 
infected with the pedantry which Mr. Freeman has made fashionable, 
and appears to imagine that he recommends a text-book by writing 
it, as he says, " from original sources," instead of following the results 
gained by far deeper students than himself. But this is a mild 
species of affectation which has the excuse of thoroughly good inten- 
tion, and is only mentioned here because it seems to have really in- 
jured the usefulness of the book, as will be seen hereafter ; a result 
not wholly encouraging to such students as hoped to see better fruit 
from the new English school. In other respects, however, the result 
is more satisfactory. The author has taken some trouble with his 
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maps and tables, which are the most useful parts of his work, and may 
perhaps be exact and extensive enough for ordinary scholars. Yet 
more thorough students, especially in the universities, will regret that 
the author could not overcome his apparent terror of tediousness so far 
as to make the tables and maps even more complete than they are, 
especially in regard to genealogies. In mediaeval French history, 
countries like Flanders, Normandy, Burgundy, Anjou, Champagne, 
Acquitaine, are quite as important as the duchy of France. The suc- 
cession in their ruling families, the dates of accession, the marriages 
and the deaths, are essential to any tolerably informed reader. Mr. 
Kitchin could not do better than to amplify his Tables VI. and VII., 
as well as his royal genealogies, until they contain all that can be de- 
sired in regard to the great feudal familes of France. So too with the 
useful Table IX. of successive additions to the French monarchy, a less 
rigid conciseness would be an advantage. For example, we are told 
that Provence was annexed in 1487, on the death of the last count. 
Some risk of confusion would be avoided by explaining the fate of the 
marquisate as well as of the county. Among the innumerable per- 
plexities of French history the relations of Navarre to France are one 
special source of exasperation to ordinary students ; an explanation of 
this difficulty in the tables would be very welcome. Yet of course 
no one can require that Mr. Kitchin should reprint the huge tomes 
of the Art de verifier les Dates, and it cannot be expected that he 
should satisfy every kind of reader. 

Of the author's skill as a story-teller the less scholarlike part of the 
public will perhaps think more highly than of his efforts to produce 
accurate maps and tables. His difficulty lies, however, deep in the 
nature of the subject. France has no early history of which one can 
make a central interest. As a Roman province, her affairs can be 
made important only by connecting them with the fate of the Empire. 
Gaul had no separate political life. With the disappearance of Rome's 
authority arose new divisions, — Acquitaine, Burgundy, Neustria, — 
whose activity forms properly a part of the larger movement of Ger- 
man civilization, and ends in the glories of Charlemagne's empire. 
Even after the separation of France and Germany, and the election 
of the first national king, the history of the new kingdom remains 
almost absolutely subordinate to that of Germany and the Church, 
and can be understood only by studying the larger subject. This is 
so much the case that French historians, even M. Guizot himself, turn 
their backs with contempt on this early portion of their national 
records, and refuse to tell even what is known, little as this is. Not 
until near the year 1200 does France assume an authority in European 
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affairs. Such a story is of course broken, desultory, and dreary, and 
the attempt to tell it as though there were any consecutive interest 
in it must always fail. 

More than this, Mr. Kitchin is so deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of amusing and of calling attention to the "original authori- 
ties," that he sometimes fails to cover the whole field of vision. The 
petty squabbles of small feudal lords are of little consequence, except 
so far as they connect themselves with the great movement of Church 
and Empire. When they do so their importance is obvious. The 
French kings before Philip Augustus left no marks on history that 
are worth recalling, except where they interfered with or were used 
by the popes and emperors. But they were incessantly interfering in 
this manner. One of the early Capetians, Eobert I., who is treated 
with contempt and pity by Mr. Kitchin and the French historians, 
began his career by an ambitious marriage with Bertha of Aries, who 
brought her husband a claim to the throne of Burgundy. The Ger- 
man Emperor and the German Pope Gregory V. at once compelled 
Robert to give up this match on the nominal ground of too close 
relationship, and Robert at once chose the next most ambitious 
match in his power, that with the house of Acquitaine, to which 
Germany appears to have offered no objection. Mr. Kitchin seems to 
be quite unaware of this political intrigue, and wastes, like most his- 
torians, some needless sympathy on Robert's blighted affections. 

So again in regard to Robert's son, King Henry I., it might have 
been well to qualify the expressions of contempt with which, on the 
authority of an Angevin chronicle, Mr. Kitchin and every other Eng- 
lish and French historian mention him. The German records are 
by no means so dogmatic on the subject, and if Mr. Kitchin had been 
contented to quote even very second-hand German books, he might 
have shown reasons for doubting the truth of the Angevin account. 
In some respects the reign of Henry I. was dramatically interesting. 
That king reigned contemporaneously with one of the most able and 
powerful of the German emperors, Henry III. He was, too, a con- 
temporary of some very extraordinary characters, — Leo IX., Victor 
II., Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., William the Conqueror, 
Matilda of Tuscany, the Guiscards, Godfrey of Lorraine, and many 
of less note but of marked ability. From Mr. Kitchin's account one 
would suppose that the French king was utterly incapable of holding 
his own among these great powers, but the facts hardly bear out this 
theory. It so happens that the French throne was at that time an 
object of the Emperor's most elaborate attacks. The Emperor was 
absolute master of the Papacy, he had married into the great and in 
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fact royal house of Acquitaine, and this alliance connected him closely 
with Anjou. France was therefore hemmed in by his influence, and 
he intended to reduce her Capetian king to the same condition of vas- 
salage to which his predecessor Otto the Great had a century earlier 
reduced the Carolingian monarch. Against this result the Capetian, 
whose actual power as compared with that of Henry III. was not 
much greater than that of a good-sized German bishopric or mar- 
graviate, struggled for years and struggled with success. The means 
he used were naturally not those of armed force, since he had no 
army and no means to create one. He followed paths of tortuous 
and secret intrigue, which at this day can only be divined from their 
results. But then, as often since, French intrigue was successful. 
The autocratic policy of the Emperor caused resistance in Germany. 
Godfrey of Lorraine and Baldwin of Flanders rose in arms. France 
encouraged and fomented the rebellion. It was crushed, but soon 
began again, more formidable than ever, and the Empire was in 
every direction undermined by conspiracy. How decisive a part the 
despised French King Henry I. played in this matter may be judged 
from the following extract from an " original source," which may be 
found cited in any German history of merit : — 

" 1056. Imperator regressus de Italia .... perrexit ad villam Civois, 
in confinio sitam regni Francorum ac Teutonicorum, colloquium ibi habi- 
turus cum rege Francorum. A quo contumeliose atque hostiliter objurgatus, 
quod multa ssepe sibi mentitus fuisset, et quod partem maximum regni 
Francorum dolo a patribus ejus occupatam, reddere tarn diu distulisset ; cum 
imperator paratum se diceret singulariter cum eo conserta manu objecta re- 
fellere, ille proxima nocte fuga lapsus in suos se fines recepit." 

In short, the Emperor had apparently tried to buy off the opposition 
of France by a secret offer of Lorraine, just as Bismarck is charged 
with having done to Napoleon. Finding that France was not to 
be quieted thus, the Emperor sought an interview with the king, 
which took place. As the price of neutrality the king demanded Lor- 
raine, and met a sharp refusal, whereupon the two monarchs gave each 
other the lie, and the German challenged the Frenchman. If this 
does not prove that the Capetian was by no means insignificant, origi- 
nal sources are indeed useless. One can only add that the Emperor 
went home from this interview a broken-down man ; that he immedi- 
ately made peace with Godfrey and Baldwin on their own terms, and 
died, leaving Godfrey the most powerful man in Europe, to develop 
with Hildebrand's aid that influence hostile to the Empire which was 
to build up Norman and French power on the ruins of Germany. 

vol. cxix. — no. 245. 29 
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Had it not been for Henry I., who can say that Hildebrand would 
ever have seen a suppliant Emperor at the gates of Canossa 1 

Again : Mr. Kitchin says that Henry I. and Philip I. " suffered 
Norman William to win a new kingdom, unhelped, unhindered." The 
conquest took place in 1066. Henry I. died in 1060. Had Norman 
William attempted to win his new kingdom while Henry was alive, 
the statement would be more accurate. Further : as Philip I. was 
then a child of about twelve years, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that " the foolish young king," as Mr. Kitchin says, should have " lis- 
tened to his counsellors," even though they gave him the excellent 
advice not to aid William. " The poor creature's tastes " would have 
been very marvellous if, at that age, he had refused to listen to his 
counsellors. 

On page 205 Mr. Kitchin gives a sketch of the accession of Leo 
IX. to the Papacy. He assumes that Leo first obtained his notions 
of ecclesiastical polity from Hildebrand while passing a night at 
Cluny on his way to Eome as elected Pope. Hildebrand was, no 
doubt, " one of the world's giants," as the author says, but there is no 
use in overstating his influence. There is no sufficient reason to sup- 
pose that Leo IX., a man of very unusual strength of will and char- 
acter, was ever greatly under Hildebrand's influence. At that time 
Hildebrand played indeed a very subordinate part in the Church. 

If a student going into examination for his degree were asked what 
was the legal ground upon which Philip Augustus adjudged John 
of England to be forfeit of his fief of Normandy, he would probably 
reply, if he relied upon Mr. Kitchin, that this ground was the charge 
that John had murdered Prince Arthur. Yet such a reply ought to 
cost an English student his degree, since there are few subjects in 
English mediaeval history which ought to be taught more exactly and 
in which accuracy ought to be more urgently required than that of 
the loss of Normandy. Almost any second-hand authority states 
the case more clearly than it is stated here. 

These, however, are only small instances of what must be called 
slovenly work. The chapter on Feudalism and Chivalry can only be 
qualified as downright rubbish. " We know," begins the author, " that 
conquering races, settling in a new land, possess themselves of the 
soil, while the former owners fall away into dependence and slavery. 
We know that when the Germans seized on Gaul this was the case." 
We know just the contrary. That the Roman land-owners retained 
their land, and that feudal dependence was not the subjection of one 
race to the other, is a part of the alphabet of feudal history. " The 
lord had full power, in cases even of life and death, over the original 
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inhabitants of the land who became villains or serfs." Mr. Kitchin 
should have quoted his authority for these facts, which to the vulgar 
ear seem to echo the statements of no original source, but only of a 
modern and highly imaginative French historian. 

If feudalism, which as it appeared in France was but a disorganized 
state of society, can be called a political institution, the honor of 
inventing it belongs to France, and every history of that country is 
all the more bound to give the most accurate account of feudalism, 
because it may almost be characterized as the only very important 
political institution which France ever has originated down to the 
present day. Yet there is not in the whole range of literature, Eng- 
lish, French, or German, a sketch of French feudalism which is even 
approximately complete or can be used for instruction. Mr. Kitchin 
settles the difficulty by giving no account at all. Without attempting 
to define the institution, which he says originated in " confusions and 
anomalies," he flies off at once to the " clean-cut theory," exhibited 
in the assises of Jerusalem, which had about as much to do with 
France as the United States Constitution with that of England ; that 
is, the study of feudalism there is positively misleading to the stu- 
dent of French history. Mr. Kitchin, however, again escapes the 
difficulty. After telling us that " the feudal towers of Jerusalem 
stand up in strong relief, bright under the western sun, against the 
thunder-cloud of the Moslem power, ever ready to enwrap them in its 
angry storm," and that there were three courts of justice in the 
kingdom, he makes no attempt at further explanation or analysis, 
but again hops away to another branch of his subject, and chirrups 
about the "page in my lady's bower," and the other commonplaces of 
chivalry. In comparison with such fine writing, the French series 
of historical text-books which bear the name of M. Duruy rise to the 
dignity of historical monuments. Mr. Kitchin could not do better 
in a new edition than to omit the whole chapter on Feudalism, and 
substitute for it a simple translation of that in the Moyen Age of 
M. Duruy. 

8. — Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts. January, 1874. pp. 550. 

A boaed of health in the earlier periods of its career must neces- 
sarily be in great measure advisory. However strongly it may feel 
with reference to sanitary matters, sanitary measures have to be con- 
sidered from an altogether different point of view. The pecuniary 
interests of individuals, of communities even, are not to be lightly 



